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Summary 


The question is being decided by our generation whether the Indian people of the Great Plains* shall survive with self-esteem 
in communities simultaneously Indian and American, or whether they shall survive as landless individuals—forlornly reproducing 
themselves where their lands used to lie or migrating desolately from camp to camp. 


The forces allied to cause or condone the breakdown of the Indian communities include the organized stock-growers of the 
Dakotas and Nebraska who are powerful in state and federal politics and candidly covet Indian lands; some high officials of the 
Interior Department and its Bureau of Indian Affairs, which will undertake in the Dakotas and Nebraska only programs that 
assume the Indian communities are as good as dead and should be deserted by the young; and the Congress, to the extent that it has 
not yet decided to control the Indian Bureau by stating clearly that it is the official Indian policy of the United States to help’ the 
tribal communities survive and reach the level of health and well-being prevailing in the country generally. 


The forces allied to defend the right of the Plains Indians to continue to exist and eventually to prosper in their communities 
include the tribal leaders, who, feeling that time is breathing on their necks, have organized themselves into an intertribal council 
which can take political action nationally and locally; those field officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs who have deep under- 
standing of the hopes and fears of the Indian people and, within the limits of their autonomy, try to spark programs for the economic 
and social development of the Indian communities; and the Association on American Indian Affairs, which is committed to an 
action program designed to develop between the Indian and non-Indian communities of the Dakotas and Nebraska a sense of shar- 
ing the history and future of those states. 


The philosophy used to dignify the assault, by action and destructive inaction, upon the Plains Indian communities is the 
undemocratic one of historical inevitability. The philosophy of those who believe in the right and ability of the Indian communities 
to survive and be happy is the democratic one which embraces the principles of consent of the governed, self-determination, and 
the power of free men to shape history. 


The attack upon the Indian communities is carried out through superficially unrelated Congressional enactments and callous 
failures to act; Indian Bureau administrative measures; and acts of state legislatures. Failure to recognize the common purpose in 
these only apparently unrelated things helps those allied against the communities by scattering the defense in a hundred directions. 
Consciousness of the single meaning underlying the seemingly disparate inroads into their community rights is beginning to unify 
the tribal leaders, and the success of their resistance depends now upon how quickly this consciousness can be awakened in the 
members of the tribes and in their oblivious fellow-citizens of the D.kotas and Nebraska. 


Education, upon which political action can be based, is the urgent responsibility of the Midwestern Intertribal Council and the 
Association on American Indian Affairs. There must be education of tribal members, whose ballots and free speech are their 
weapons; this will proceed through workshops for leaders, sponsored by the Association at the request of the Midwestern Inter- 
tribal Council, and through meetings held in the reservation communities by the leaders themselves. There must be education of 
the non-Indian public of the Plains states; this is being carried out through WE SHAKE HANDS, a program of the Association and 
the Intertribal Council, which defines itself as “an action to encourage neighborly relations between Indians and their fellow-citizens 
in the Great Plains.” Although these educational programs have scarcely begun, already the Indian leaders are taking firm, informed 
stands, and already they are finding that they pr) not stand alone. 


* Approximate population figures for the reservations of the Dakotas and Nebraska follow: Cheyenne River, Sioux 2626; Crow Creek, Sioux 
744; Flandreau, Sioux 128; Ft. Berthold, 3 Affiliated Tribes 1644; Fe. Totten, Sioux 1067; Lower Brule, Sioux 397; Omaha 874; Pine Ridge, Sioux 
6161; Ponca 41; Rosebud, Sioux 3734; Santee, Sioux 269; Sisseton, Sioux 900; Standing Rock, Sioux 3115; Turtle Mountain, Chippewa 1498; 
——— 659; — Sioux 664. The figures include only those in immediate residence on the reservations and do not represent total 
enrollment in the tribes. 
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The Question Is Survival 


I attended a meeting of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 
at Pine Ridge, South Dakota in July. Councilman after council- 
man stood up and, talking in Lakota or softly accented English, 
urged that the tribe establish an Oglala Sioux Landowners’ 
Association. The purpose of such an association, they said, 
would be to slow the passage of Indian land into the hands of 
South Dakota stock-growers. The association, they said with a 
kind of angry wistfulness, could perhaps discourage those Sioux 
who still owned land from selling it to obtain cash for imme- 
diate needs. The association, they said, could perhaps persuade 
the present generation of Oglala Sioux to think of what today’s 
land-sales would mean to their children. There was a chorus 
of “hows” when these things were said. 

Moses Two Bulls, tribal judge and former tribal chairman, 
rose to say that yes, of course an Oglala Sioux Landowners’ 
Association should be formed to deter land sales, but that 
every year the Oglalas grew poorer and poorer and every 
winter they depended more and more upon surplus com- 
modities to keep them alive. He pointed out that people who 
could not afford to stock their land with cattle and who had 
no wage-employment would continue to sell their land in order 
to eat. He held up before the council a copy of a long letter 
from the Interior Department to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, recommending that the Subcommittee act 
unfavorably on Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, the American 
Indian Point IV Program, on the ground that the Department 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs were already carrying out a 
vigorous community development program on the reservations. 
Moses Two Bulls quipped in Lakota about the incougruity of 
this Interior Department statement and the Indian Bureau's 
refusal to set up a tribal land-purchase program which would 
enable the tribe to buy land from destitute individual members 
and prevent the physical disappearance of the tribal community. 

Listening, I remembered how a New Yorker had once 
asked me, “If the Indians don’t want their communities to die 
out, why do they sell their land? Don’t they realize they are 
hurting their people?” I had thought at the time that in the 
United States only in war time is the average citizen asked to 
sacrifice his individual good for the commonweal, but that our 
Indian citizens are asked to decide day after ordinary day 
between food on the table and survival of their tribal com- 
munity. The average white American can serve his country 
merely by being no worse than average. The Plains Indian can 
serve his people only by being a hero. 

The question in the Dakotas and Nebraska today is clearly 
whether the Indian people can survive in self-respecting, self- 
governing communities, or whether they shall survive as land- 
less, half-educated, sick individuals who exist upon welfare 
payments from the federal or state governments. 

Already the federal and state governments, perhaps assum- 
ing the extinction of the Indian communities as communities, 
are bickering over whose financial responsibility the Dakota 
and Nebraska Indians are. One thing is certain: the states which 
have no objection to the sale of Indian lands to non-Indians 
have no intention of treating the Indians as equal citizens of 
the states when their tribal communities are gone. The North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission has said as much. Nebraska 
refuses to enforce law and order on the reservations of the 
Omahas and Winnebagos although they annually pay to 
Nebraska counties about $45,000 in taxes on their trust land; 
the state argues that these Indians are a federal responsibility. 
In South Dakota, during the stock-growers convention at Pierre 
in June, ranchers could be heard everywhere saying that the 
Indians are federal wards, not citizens of the state; and these 
were the same ranchers who bring political pressure to bear at 


all levels of government to force the sale of Indian lands to 
themselves at the cheapest possible price. 


The Forces Against Survival Are Powerful 


The organized cattle interests of the Dakotas are only the 
most undisguised opponents of the survival of the Plains Indian 
communities. The tribal leaders know these opponents by name, 
recognize bills they cause to be introduced into state or federal 
legislature, and can oppose them, as it were, in the daylight. 
Bills which, rightly or wrongly, the Sioux leaders attribute to 
the organized cattle interests include the following: 


H.B. 892, enacted on March 31, 1957 by the South Dakota legis- 
lature, authorizing the state, under certain conditions, to assume civil 
and criminal jurisdiction on its Indian reservations. One of the con- 
ditions to be met, naturally, is that the Federal government shall enter 
an agreement to relieve South Dakota of law-enforcement costs. The 
other condition, won by the Indians and their friends in a last-ditch 
fight, is that the state cannot take over jurisdiction on the lands of any 
tribe which votes against this transfer of authority in a referendum 
held not later than October 1, 1958. 

An eminent Rapid City attorney has expressed the opinion that 
H.B. 892 was initiated by the South Dakota stock-growers to free them 
of the present requirement that they pay license taxes to Indian tribes 
for the privilege of leasing Indian trust lands. The stock-growers have 
fought these taxes in the courts and have failed there. The tribal taxes 
were upheld as Constitutional in the case of Iron Crow vs. Oglala Sioux 
tribe, in which the Association on American Indian Affairs appeared 
as amicus curiae. Having been unable to persuade the courts to elimi- 
nate the tax, the stock-growers apparently fixed their attention on the 
yams employing H.B. 892 for the purpose of achieving their 
ends. 


H.R. 7561, introduced on May 15, 1957 by Congressman Berry, 
is specifically 'imited to Mr. Berry’s own Congressiona! district. That 
district, however, includes most of the Indian reservations in South 
Dakota. 

The bill deals with the heirship problem. As readers of zhis news- 
letter know, that problem is one of the many unfortunate results of the 
allotment system. Shortly after the turn of the century Sioux Indians 
were allotted individual tracts of land of 180 acres each (it takes 16 of 
these allotments to form a single grazing unit). As successive owners 
died, passing the land on to their heirs, many tracts came to be the 
property of an increasing number of owners. Today more than a 
third of the tracts in the Sioux country are in heirship status; i.e. 
owned by more than one person, frequently by eight or more persons. 
Indians and their friends have proposed that this probiem be solved 
through land exchanges and purchases. 

What H.R. 7561 would do is permit any heir, be his interest 
ever so small, to file a petition in a state court for the partition or 
sale of the tract in which he holds an interest. As partition will rarely 
be feasible, the result would, in most cases, be the sale of the land. 
Present experience in the Sioux country shows that at such sales the 
land is invariably bought by non-Indians. 

It can readily be seen that an Indian who may have left the reser- 
vation, who might have, let us say, a 1/8 interest in a tract, for 
which he would hope to get $300, might find it impossible to resist 
the temptation to liquidate that interest, in spite of his regard for the 
effect of his action on the people back home who own the other seven- 
eighths. In some instances there may even be heirs who own, let us 
say, a 1/128 interest. The $15 or $20 gross, which such an heir would 
realize from such a sale, might not be worth the trouble of filing a 
petition. But for a $50 tip from a non-Indian, who would be inter- 
ested in buying the tract, and for free legal services in this connec- 
tion, the owner of the 1/128 interest might be willing to precipitate 
the sale. The possible consequences of rapid sales of as much as 1/3 
of the present Indian land are a matter of deep concern to the Sioux 
Indian leaders. 


S. 2446, introduced on July 2, 1957 by Senator Francis Case, 
similarly provides for the partition or sale of heirship land. It differs 
from Congressman Berry’s bill in certain important respects; namely: 
1. It applies to the entire state of South Dakota, 2. Court costs of 
the petition, including reasonable attorney fees, would be defrayed by 
the United States, 3. If partition is not practicable, a sale can be 
forced only with the consent of the owner or owners having interest 
of 25% or more in the land or, in the case of a sale, the tribe will 
be allowed 30 days in which it may meet the high bid. (This very 
valuable right which S. 2446 would accord the tribes is, however, 
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illusory, as long as tribes do not have adequate funds for such pur- 
chases. * ) 


S. Con. Res. 3——The American Indian 
Point IV Program 


One unkind Sioux was heard to remark that the Admin- 
istration would not endorse Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, 
the American Indian Point IV Program, because a Democratic 
Congress would get the credit for it, and the Democratic Con- 
gress would not enact such a program anyway because its good 
results would occur during a Republican administration. 

The saga of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 to date is 
most revealing. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 was introduced by Senator 
Murray of Montana as a substitute for House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 of the 83rd Congress. House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 declared that the official Indian policy of the United 
States was to terminate the Indian tribes as rapidly as possible; 
and, although Congress is no longer terminating tribes under 
its terms, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been referring to 
this “mandate” from Congress to justify piecemeal termination 
by administrative measures—measures such as the supervised 
sale of more than 900,000 acres of Indian land berween 1954 
and 1957, and the removal of in excess of 200,000 acres from 
federal trust protection. When accused of permitting or actually 
contributing to the breakdown of the Plains Indian communi- 
ties, the Indian Bureau cites, in rapid-fire succession; 1) the 
Congressional “mandate” contained in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108; 2) its respect for the “freedom of the individual” 
Plains Indian to sell his land out of the community, 
even though that sale still further reduces the land-base on 
which the community rests and regardless of the fact that the 
Indian Bureau has done nothing to make re-purchase possible 
by the tribe; and 3) the fact that no such complaints are heard 
from the Indians of the Southwest—although no one expects 
to hear them, since Southwestern Indian land is in quite dif- 
ferent status, being inalienably held by the tribes and beyond 
the power of any individual Indian to sell. 

To replace this “mandate”, forgotten by Congress but 
cherished by the Indian Bureau, Senator Murray introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3—a declaration that the United 
States could not consider that it had discharged its obligation 
to the American Indians until it had raised the Indian com- 
munities to the level of health and well-being prevailing among 
other communities of the country; that the American overseas 
Point IV program of technical assistance provided tested tech- 
niques whereby backward communities could be made to 
prosper; and that, therefore, the Bureau of Indian Affairs should 
be defined as an agency to carry out an American Indian Point 
IV Program for the social and economic development of the 
Indian communities. 

In May, the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs con- 
sented to hold a two-hour hearing. The Association on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs and the National Congress of American 
Indians sponsored a Legal Workshop in Washington, D.C. 
immediately before the hearing, in order that tribal delegates 
might discuss their views with each other and obtain legal 
advice from their tribal attorneys. Forty delegations, including 
over seventy tribal delegates, attended the Workshop and 
appeared at the Senate Subcommittee hearing. In deference to 
the number of tribal representatives waiting to speak, the 
Senate Subcommittee abandoned the two-hour limit on the 


* Besides dealing with the heirship problem, S. 2446 would per- 
mit veterans of the armed forces and high school graduates to take 
their property out of trust. 


hearing and took testimony from morning unti! evening, when 
the last Indian delegate was heard. 

During the hearing, Senator Neuberger, Subcommittee 
chairman, questioned some of the delegates incisively about 
how, specifically, they thought economic development could be 
brought to out-of-thc way reservation communities when he 
himself had not bee. successful in bringing it to Oregon. 
Tribal delegates then and tribal attorneys later explained that 
the tribes needed an American Indian Point IV Program of 
technical assistance precisely because they were not educated 
to plan economic rehabilitation, and that, in any case, by 
economic development they meant land-use programs and small 
manufacturing, not Ford plants and assembly lines. The Senator 
appeared to listen sympathetically, and, before closing the ' 
hearing, he said to the assembled Indians that Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3 was a good measure and he was certain 
it could be passed. 

The Interior Department and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
did not appear to testify at the hearing, but on July 1, 1957 
submitted a letter stating that Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
was unnecessary since the Bureau of Indian Affairs already had 
an Indian community development program of its own, broader 
than the program called for in the resolution. The Senate Sub- 
committee has not yet had an opportunity to hear tribal rebuttal 
of Indian Bureau claims, and it never will hear the embarrassed 
comments of Indian Bureau employees in the field or the 
derisive jokes of the Plains Indian leaders for whose shrinking 
communities the Bureau has not had and does not to anyone’s 
knowledge plan social and economic development of any kind. 

Following receipt of the Interior Department's letter, 
the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs recessed until 
January, with Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 still unenacted. 

Some of the Plains Indian leaders, quicker to despair than 
others because their people are closer to ruin, slapped their 
copies of the Interior Department's letter down on a table at 
a July meeting of the Dakota and Nebraska tribes, and said 
that all hope for a new national Indian policy was gone. Other 
leaders, who realized that bills before the Gest session of the 
recessed Congress would still be before the Congress in its 
second session, wearily but toughly explained that at least there 
had been no negative action on Senate Concurrent Resolution 
3, and that the Plains tribes had from July until January to let 
their Congressmen know that they want a Federal Indian policy 
under which the Plains Indian communities can continue to 
exist. 


Indian Bureau Programs 

Spearheaded locally by the organized stock-growers, then, 
the attack upon the Plains Indian communities is strengthened 
by the sheer weight of Congressional inaction and by Indian 
Bureau action to intercept the adoption of a Federal policy 
which would provide relief and hope. 

So acute is the economic and social illness of the Indian 
communities of the Dakotas and Nebraska, that even some 
inherently good Indian Bureau programs, which help the Indian 
communities of the Southwest, hasten community destruction 
here. For example, there is the Relocation Program, under 
which the Bureau moves to industrial cities destitute Indians 
who want to seek urban employment. In the Southwest, where 
Indian mineral resources are making dramatic tribal develop- 
ment plans possible, Relocation constitutes a spillway for excess 
population and not a threat to the continued existence of the 
communities through the bleeding off of their young and 
educated members. The very fact that only 13% of those who 
relocate from these Southwestern areas return to the reserva- 
tions indicates that they come from a place of spiritual security 
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and are themselves secure. In the Plains communities, on the 
other hand, Relocation is being urged upon people who do not 
have the Southwestern economic choice between flight to an 
industrial city or sticking it out at home in a backward com- 
munity that is slowly but visibly developing. For these people 
Relocation is, willy-nilly, a device to hasten the end of the 
community itself. And, as one might expect, nearly half of the 
individuals who relocate from these spiritually threatened Plains 
communities return again, as insecure as the places that bred 
them. 

As it is with Relocation, so it is with other basically good 
Bureau programs when these are carried out in the Plains 
communities for whose future existence the Bureau will not 
provide. The education of the young—and the present admin- 
istration of the Bureau has concerned itself admirably with 
this—can in these forsaken Plains reservations only be delib- 
erate education of the young to leave communities which are 
not being developed to afford scope for their skills and 
ambitions in any foreseeable future. 

Even the long-range health and health education programs 
of the United States Public Health Service will be impeded 
as long as the Indian Bureau and Congress fail to provide for 
the social and economic development of the Plains communi- 
ties. The United States Public Health Service has programs 
which over a long span of years would make Indians as healthy 
as other Americans and Indian communities as healthful as 
other American communities, but such plans can hardly be 
carried out in places which the Federal government persists in 
seeing as having no future at all. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs states publicly that it has 
a “two-pronged policy”—one prong being Relocation to lessen 
population pressure on reservation resources and the other 
prong being the economic development of the reservation itself 
for the benefit of those remaining on it. In the Southwest, 
happily for the symmetry of the two-pronged program, mineral 
resources have turned up to be developed. Last year the great 
Navajo tribe had royalties of $47,000,000 from oil and uranium 
and was able to invest $300,000 of tribal funds in business 
promotion. The Indian Bureau, naturally, has been delighted 
to cooperate with the Navajos in the exploitation of their own 
resources, but has tended to generalize the Navajo experience 
as if the Bureau were, at Government expense, conducting simi- 
lar economic development programs for all tribes, including 
those of the Plains. 

A toy manufacturer has opened a little factory near the 
Standing Rock Sioux reservation in South Dakota; in it, Indian 
workers will receive standard wages for not more than 13 
weeks while they learn, and the Indian Bureau will pay $20 a 
week. for each trainee. I have heard this cited in a speech by a 
member of the Indian Bureau staff as an example of economic 
development in the Great Plains, but the same staff member 
had the decency to say afterwards that he was ashamed to speak 
as if there were a serious program in the Dakotas, since there 
was none, but that his position required him to make such 
statements. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs does not in small 
conferences with representatives of Indian interest organiza- 
tions press the assertion that his program has two balanced 
prongs—Relocation and economic development. In such con- 
ferences he confides that Relocation and education for life away 
from the Indian communities are the answer for all young or 
sane adult Indians; that he realizes the old and handicapped 
will never leave the reservations and the reservations will have 
to be kept open so long as this group lives. 

The Commissioner's assumption, then, seems to be that 
the Indian communities are no more than asyla for the social 


and physical misfits of the present Indian generation. That the 
Commissioner, almost with benignity, says these things to the 
tribal leaders themselves indicates he does not quite sense in the 
Indian people and their communities a stubborn will to live. 


But Where There Is A Will — 


The will of the Plains Indians to survive as Indians in 
communities is questioned irritably by those in government 
who are charged with dispersing these communities through 
Relocation and speeded up land sales. When the performance 
of their duties is blocked by this community will to survive, 
they call it the decadence of the doomed. They, and some 
anthropologists of the historical inevitability school, are espe- 
cially confused in their references to the big summer dances 
and pow wows held throughout the Great Plains. They are 
patronizing because the dances and the costumes are not 
museum-pure. 

Yet these midsummer Plains events have another kind of 
authenticity. What is exciting, what is important about them is 
what an aesthete would call their impurities, and what I 
prefer to call their continuing development and gaudy 1957 
Americanism. 

At the Oglala Sioux Reservation in South Dakota the 
date of the Sundance is set not by the heavens but in relation 
to the dates of rival pow wows in the area. The Winnebagos in 
Nebraska determine their pow wow date by that of their 
neighbors, the Omahas, with whom they do not want to have 
to compete for an audience. The Omahas still base their pow 
wow time upon the position of the moon and will not permit 
a member of the Wind Clan to be present when the actual date 
is selected, lest stormy weather ensue. However, Omahas, 
Winnebagos and Sioux, all advertise their summer dances like 
carnivals throughout the Great Plains and even in the New 
York Times; all let out concessions to hot-dog and soft drink 
stands, the Oglala Sioux, for example, at $10 a day. The tribal 
dancers dance from morning until late night and clearly enjoy 
what they are doing; yet the youngest people liven their steps 
with jitterbugging, and many of the more versatile adult 
dancers, with a jolly cosmopolitanism, vary their Plains dances 
with dances borrowed from the Hopis of the Southwest. 
Academic observers ruefully comment that the beautiful dancers 
of old wore real eagle feathers; but the Plains dancers take 
delight in their brightly dyed commercial plumes, their roaches 
trimmed with mirrors, and the U.S. Navy pennants hanging 
from their silver Navajo belts. 

If the summer dancers in the Plains communities did the 
old thing in only the old way, perfected and no longer develop- 
ing, their society might indeed smell of death. The fact that 
they do an old thing in a new way proves both the vitality of 
their society and its determination not to be dispossessed of its 
history and community experiences. 


The Midwestern Intertribal Council 


There is evidence of community will to survive which will 
be more acceptable to realists. I refer to the newly organized 
Midwestern Intertribal Council. 

The Midwestern Intertribal Council was formally or- 
ganized in June in a meeting place provided by the University 
of South Dakota at Vermillion. At that meeting, conducted in 
model parliamentary fashion, a constitution, by-laws and a 
budget were adopted, and the following officers were elected: 


President: Robert Burnette, Chairman, Rosebud Sioux Tribe 


1st Vice President: James Iron Cloud, Chairman, Oglala Sioux 
Tribal Council ; 
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2nd Vice President: Melvin Robertson, Chairman, Sisseton 
Sioux Tribal Council 


Treasurer: J. Dan Howard, Chairman, Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribal Council 
Secretary: Nathan Little Soldier, Fort Berthold Tribal Council 
Advisory Committee: Alfred Gilpin, Chairman, Omaha Tribal 
Council; Carl Whitman, Chairman, Fort 
Berthold Tribal Council; and Mr. Burnette. 


The Midwestern Intertribal Council at its first meeting 
agreed that it would function in the Dakotas and Nebraska to 
combat organized forces hostile to the Indian communities, 
and that its three-man Advisory Committee, representing the 
tribes of North and South Dakota and Nebraska, would work 
for their regional interests in Washington, D.C. when necessary. 
The Council voted to accept the invitation of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs to cooperate in a Plains area race- 
relations program, called WE SHAKE HANDS, described fully 
below under that heading. 

The Council had its second meeting during the Sundance 
in July at the Oglala Sioux Reservation. By this date, Senator 
Case of South Dakota had deeply disturbed the Sioux by intro- 
ducing S.2446, outlined earlier in this report; and the Interior 
Department and Bureau of Indian Affairs had testified against 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, the American Indian Point IV 
Program, to which the Plains tribes had looked for a change in 
federal Indian policy. The Council began to plan a long-range 
campaign to convince their Congressional representatives that 
their Indian constituents expect passage of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 when Congress reconvenes in January. And in 
public, before several hundred Indians and non-Indians gath- 
ered for the Sundance, Robert Burnette told the Sioux people 
to watch the record of the Senators from South Dakota who 
were supposed to be representing them and to vote them out 
of office if they were caught trying to “sell the Indian people 
down the river.” 

The leaders of the Midwestern Intertribal Council—men 
and women, in this new phase of the Indian people's struggle 
to endure in modern America—are showing intelligent, hard- 
headed determination to exercise the two sets of rights which 
all Indians have: Indian rights and equal rights, or, to put it 
another way, their rights as Indians and their rights as citizens. 

Indian rights, the special rights of Indians as Indians, 
include the right to survive as long as they wish in Indian 
communities. Our Government long ago granted the fact that 
the Indians had these special Indian rights; but our Govern- 
ment has never been able to find the way to protect the special 
rights of Indians as Indians and at the same time give them a 
prosperous life as Americans. To our Government it has nearly 
always seemed as if an Indian could not be a happy Indian 
and a good citizen at the same time. What was wrong, of 
course, was that the defeated Indian people, although they 
had been astute politicians in their own culture, did not 
know how to apply political force in the culture of their con- 
querors, and had to look to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to do 
their fighting for them. Sometimes the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was venal, sometimes it was benevolent, but, no matter what 
it was, the task of defending the rights of Indians as Indians 
was too big for it. The task of defending a people's rights is 
too big for anyone except the people themselves, and until 
today there was not a generation of Indians capable of taking 
over the defense of the rights of Indians as Indians, the right 
of Indians to survive in communities. 

Now there is such a generation of leaders. We see it 
nationally in the National Congress of American Indians, and 
in the Great Plains in the Midwestern Intertribal Council. 
These leaders are doing something to defend Indian rights 


that their people have never done before; they are defending 
Indian rights by exercising their equal rights as citizens—by 
exercising their equal rights as citizens of the United States 
and as citizens of the states in which they live. There lies the 
significance of what Robert Burnette said when he told the 
Sioux people not to allow their Congressmen to “sell Indian 
interests down the river.” 


The Omahas 


Some Indian Bureau officials and anthropologists question 
the fitness of certain of the Plains Indian groups to survive 
even though they have the will to do so. The questions arise: 
can a democracy wash its hands of any of its children? Can it 
remain a democracy if it allows a community of its people to 
die out when that community desires to live? 

Entreating the forgiveness of my Omaha friends for what 
I am about to write, I shall answer those questions in terms 
of their community. I am willing to do this only because I am 
confident that any community which still exists in spite of such 
sorrow proves by simply existing that it has the will to survive 
and that our democracy must help it survive. 

The Omaha community in Nebraska is the Indian com- 
munity in the Great Plains glibly cited by government officials 
as the most culturally disintegrated, socially ill, morally ruined, 
least fit to endure.’ I shall tell some of the worst things I have 
seen there and some of the worst things other people say they 
have seen. Then I shall tell some of the best. 

The Omaha reservation lies beside the Missouri on beau- 
tiful, windy hills and broad, green plain. It is the immemorial 
homeland of the Omaha people, who never went conquering 
westward like the Sioux. Unlike the reservation of the Oglalas 
at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, it embraces some of the richest 
farm country in the United States. At the turn of the century, 
the tribally held lands were allotted to individual Indians. The 
Government, believing that with help the Omahas would auto- 
matically turn into individualistic farmers, bought them farm- 
ing equipment and built them good, white farmhouses. The 
land could not be sold out of Indian ownership for 25 years, 
at the end of which time it was thought the Omaha farmers 
would have acquired the white farmer's passionate attachment 
to his private real estate. The landless adult Omahas of today 
do not realize that it was the Government which built the 
good houses their fathers used to live in, and that their fathers 
owned the land because the Government for 25 years would 
not let them sell it. They think wistfully of their fathers as 
greater men than they are, and look back on their fathers’ time 
as a kind of Omaha Golden Age, which has vanished because, 
they, the sons, are mysteriously a lower order of men. 

No wonder they think so. Today, large fertile areas of 
their reservation have passed into the hands of white owners, 
and good corn is growing on them. Some land remains to 
Omaha individuals and the tribe, but the Omahas, with a few 
magnificent exceptions, do not farm that either. They lease it 
to white farmers and themselves live below subsistence level 
on the lease money. The good frame houses that the Govern- 
ment built for their fathers in the Omaha Golden Age still 
stand on the reservation. Some of them are in excellent repair, 
painted, curtained and cheerful; these have passed into the 
hands of non-Indian farmers along with the land. Others are 
grey for lack of paint, have front steps missing, and broken 
doors; these are the ones which remain in Omaha ownership. 
Most of those who do not live in these decaying farmhouses 
live in rickety little homes in the joyless town which is the 
center of the reservation. 

On the Oglala Sioux reservation in South Dakota people 
live in great poverty in substandard housing, but it can be 
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said that this is so because the land cannot support them and 
there is no industrial employment available to supply wages. 
This cannot be said of the Omahas. Their land, worked by the 
Omahas themselves instead of by white lease-holders, could 
support many of them. In Sioux City and Omaha, which are 
within commuting distance of the reservation, there is employ- 
ment to be had by earnest seekers. Family income would be 
low, but it would be higher than that now obtained from 
leases, Aid to Dependent Children, Old Age Assistance and 
borrowing. 

Hating the social apathy which they themselves recognize, 
not knowing how to extricate themselves from it, most Omahas 
eye outsiders with sullen distrust and fear each other. Those 
they elect to govern them in their own tribal council they turn 
upon savagely. Perhaps, feeling a great need to strike out at 
something, they put people in office in order to have a target 
for their stones. 

There has been no law enforcement on the Omaha reserva- 
tion since 1953 when, under Public Law 280, the responsibility 
for this passed from the federal government to the state of 
Nebraska. The reservation is, literally, lawless. The Omaha 
tribal chairman speaks publicly and often about the desperate 
need for Nebraska to be forced to assume its obligation to its 
Indian taxpayers.* He does nc speak, however, about the 
tragic breakdown in human behavior which underlies the law- 
lessness and which no mere law enforcement officer can control. 
He is aware of this breakdown, is working to stay it with all 
his power, but could never bring himself to attribute it publicly 
to his own people. 

Any visitor who spent a week in Macy would feel its im- 
pact. He could not fail to hear the endless, obsessive, ingrown 
gossip about adultery and dishonesty. He could not fail to see 
a parents, neglected children, youthful violence some- 
times ending in bloodshed, and deliberate cruelty to animals. 

Those are some of the worst things I fouad on the Omaha 
reservation. Other people—once again, Government officials 
and some anthropologists—mention something else, in a 
derogatory way but always in private and not directly to the 
Omahas. This is what the Omahas call the Native American 
Church; social scientists, the Peyote Cult. 

Many who have watched the spread of this religious move- 
ment among the tribes are convinced, as I am, that it is a 
search for peace as a means of self-preservation. The Omahas 
who take peyote take it reverently as a Christian sacrament 
which is mystically Indian. The bodily suffering they endrre 
they attribute to the demands of God upon His Indian peop. «:. 
They probably have not read what historians and anthropolo- 
gists have written about the emergence of their religion at 
the time when the tribes were being herded off the plains 
into military compounds from which there was no escape— 
except the escape, through peyote, of the spirit. Historically, 
peyotism has grown in large part out of the unbearable frustra- 
tions which Indians experience in their daily lives and the 
baffling frequency with which they encounter discouragement 
and rejection. 

There are others, of whom I am not one, who see peyote 
as cause rather than effect—who say that it is the use of peyote 
that has brought the Omahas to social ruin. They blame the 
night-to-dawn services, the brief illusion of quiet well-being, 
and the ensuing days of physical weariness for the Omaha's 
inability to help themselves. The few members of the tribe 
who do not worship in the Native American Church are 
frightened by what they consider to be its effect upon their 


* The Omahas and Winnebagos, alone among the Indian tribes, 
have paid taxes to the county on their trust lands since 1910 and 1916 


respectively. 


people, and yet seem lonely in their own principled self- 
exclusion from a profound experience which their people share. 

That is the Omaha community at Macy, Nebraska, brutally 
exposed in order that it may be seen as those people see it 
who say that its only future is to die out. There are, however, 
other things to be seen at Macy, and I saw them. 

A little over a month ago WE SHAKE HANDS (see 
below) held its program-planning conference at Macy, upon 
the insistence of the tribal chairman and secretary, who felt 
that nothing ever happened there and it might stir their people 
if something actually did. The conference was held, and I 
cannot say that the Omaha community burst into flower. I can 
say that it reacted strongly and proved that it was indeed alive. 
It did this by simply reacting in the fashion of any normal 
American community when a convention comes to town. It is 
the very normality of the reaction which makes it important. 
Members of the tribal council and tribal members who held no 
office at all bustled around preparing rooms, moving furniture, 
and so forth. Church woment did what country church women 
do so well everywhere from Maine to California: they cooked 
meals for the 70-odd conference delegates and served them 
attractively and graciously. Leaders of two of the factions in 
this faction-riddled place conferred peaceably with each other 
at the conference, and it was obvious that the Omaha men 
could lay aside their distrust of each other when they had to 
work on a program of action for the common good—in this 
case, WE SHAKE HANDS, a race-relations program. 

In other words, the Omaha community, which many in 
and out of government are inclined to give up for lost, proved 
to be very much alive when the WE SHAKE HANDS pro- 
gram-planning conference was held there. Perhaps what made 
the difference to the Omahas was the fact that for the first 
time they felt like part of the United States and the state of 
Nebraska, and not like a colony of cultural lepers exiled on 
Mars. For the first time in the memory of most of the Omahas 
a major event was held on their reservation, in their com- 
munity. Dr. Ben Reifel, the director of the Aberdeen Area 
Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the area in which Macy 
lies, came to the reservation in person and talked to the Omahas 
in the big voice which has given so much hope to other tribes 
of the region. The Nebraska newspapers, the large ones in 
Omaha and Lincoln and the tiny weeklies published in the 
white towns around the reservation, sent reporters to cover the 
conference, and printed stories about the Omahas and their 
community. How significant this is may be judged from the 
fact that, only a week before, the editor of one of the big 
Lincoln papers asked me, “Where are the Indians in Nebraska 
anyway?” The University of Nebraska sent up to Macy a car- 
load of splendid people who will give their full :\ >port to the 
WE SHAKE HANDS program in that state—who, in brief, 
will prove to the Omahas that they are also fellow-Nebraskans. 

There are other signs of life. A woman was recently ap- 
pointed by the tribal chairman to fill the vacated office of Secre- 
tary on the Tribal Council. She was appointed on the strength 
of her civic-mindedness and reputation for integrity in this 
community whose officeholders usually win position because of 
personal following; moreover, the fact that she is a woman is 
in itself significant, for the Omahas have not previously seen 
a tole for women in government. Omaha women present at 
the program-planning conference of WE SHAKE HANDS 


+ Thanks are due Mrs. Marie Canby, Mrs. Alice Cayou, Miss 
Joan Grant, Mrs. Lucy Grant, Miss Barbara Harlan, Mrs. Phyllis Har- 
lan, Mrs. Susan L. Robinson, of the First Reformed Church, and Mrs. 
Mabel Hamilton, Mrs. Mabel Jump, Mrs. Celia McCauley, Miss Alethea 
Parker, Miss Alice Parker, Mrs. Ethel Parker, Mrs. Mabel Robinson 
and Miss Gloria Jean Webster, of the Reformed Latter Day Saints. 
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2nd Vice President: Melvin Robertson, Chairman, Sisseton 
Sioux Tribal Council 


Treasurer: J. Dan Howard, Chairman, Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribal Council 


Secretary: Nathan Little Soldier, Fort Berthold Tribal Council 
Advisory Committee: Alfred Gilpin, Chairman, Omaha Tribal 


Council; Carl Whitman, Chairman, Fort 
Berthold Tribal Council; and Mr. Burnette. 


The Midwestern Intertribal Council at its first meeting 
agreed that it would function in the Dakotas and Nebraska to 
combat organized forces hostile to the Indian communities, 
and that its three-man Advisory Committee, representing the 
tribes of North and South Dakota and Nebraska, would work 
for their regional interests in Washington, D.C. when necessary. 
The Council voted to accept the invitation of the Association 
on American Indian Affairs to cooperate in a Plains area race- 
relations program, called WE SHAKE HANDS, described fully 
below under that heading. 

The Council had its second meeting during the Sundance 
in July at the Oglala Sioux Reservation. By this date, Senator 
Case of South Dakota had deeply disturbed the Sioux by intro- 
ducing §.2446, outlined earlier in this report; and the Interior 
‘Department and Bureau of Indian Affairs had testified against 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, the American Indian Point IV 
Program, to which the Plains tribes had looked for a change in 
federal Indian policy. The Council began to plan a long-range 
campaign to convince their Congressional representatives that 
their Indian constituents expect passage of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 when Congress reconvenes in January. And in 
public, before several hundred Indians and non-Indians gath- 
ered for the Sundance, Robert Burnette told the Sioux people 
to watch the record of the Senators from South Dakota who 
were supposed to be representing them and to vote them out 
of office if they were caught trying to “sell the Indian people 
down the river.” 

The leaders of the Midwestern Intertribal Council—men 
and women, in this new phase of the Indian people's struggle 
to endure in modern America—are showing intelligent, hard- 
headed determination to exercise the two sets of rights which 
all Indians have: Indian rights and equal rights, or, to put it 
another way, their rights as Indians and their rights as citizens. 

Indian rights, the special rights of Indians as Indians, 
include the right to survive as long as they wish in Indian 
communities. Our Government long ago granted the fact that 
the Indians had these special Indian rights; but our Govern- 
ment has never been able to find the way to protect the special 
rights of Indians as Indians and at the same time give them a 
prosperous life as Americans. To our Government it has nearly 
always seemed as if an Indian could not be a happy Indian 
and a good citizen at the same time. What was wrong, of 
course, was that the defeated Indian people, although they 
had been astute politicians in their own culture, did not 
know how to apply political force in the culture of their con- 
querors, and had to look to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to do 
their fighting for them. Sometimes the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was venal, sometimes it was benevolent, but, no matter what 
it was, the task of defending the rights of Indians as Indians 
was too big for it. The task of defending a people's rights is 
too big for anyone except the people themselves, and until 
today there was not a generation of Indians capable of taking 
over the defense of the rights of Indians as Indians, the right 
of Indians to survive in communities. 

Now there is such a generation of leaders. We see it 
nationally in the National Congress of American Indians, and 
in the Great Plains in the Midwestern Intertribal Council. 
These leaders are doing something to defend Indian rights 





that their people have never done before; they are defending 
Indian rights by exercising their equal rights as citizens—by 
exercising their equal rights as citizens of the United States 
and as citizens of the states in which they live. There lies the 
significance of what Robert Burnette said when he told the 
Sioux people not to allow their Congressmen to “sell Indian 
interests down the river.” 


The Omahas 


Some Indian Bureau officials and anthropologists question 
the fitness of certain of the Plains Indian groups to survive 
even though they have the will to do so. The questions arise: 
can a democracy wash its hands of any of its children? Can it 
remain a democracy if it allows a community of its people to 
die out when that community desires to live? 

Entreating the forgiveness of my Omaha friends for what 
I am about to write, I shall answer those questions in terms 
of their community. I am willing to do this only because I am 
confident that any community which still exists in spite of such 
sorrow proves by simply existing that it has the will to survive 
and that our democracy must help it survive. 

The Omaha community in Nebraska is the Indian com- 
munity in the Great Plains glibly cited by government officials 
as the most culturally disintegrated, socially ill, morally ruined, 
least fit to endure. I shall tell some of the worst things I have 
seen there and some of the worst things other people say they 
have seen. Then I shall tell some of the best. 

The Omaha reservation lies beside the Missouri on beau- 
tiful, windy hills and broad, green plain. It is the immemorial 
homeland of the Omaha people, who never went conquering 
westward like the Sioux. Unlike the reservation of the Oglalas 
at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, it embraces some of the richest 
farm country in the United States. At the turn of the century, 
the tribally held lands were allotted to individual Indians. The 
Government, believing that with help the Omahas would auto- 
matically turn into individualistic farmers, bought them farm- 
ing equipment and built them good, white farmhouses. The 
land could not be sold out of Indian ownership for 25 years, 
at the end of which time it was thought the Omaha farmers 
would have acquired the white farmer's passionate attachment 
to his private real estate. ‘The landless adult Omahas of today 
do not realize that it was the Government which built the 
good houses their fathers used to live in, and that their fathers 
owncd the land because the Government for 25 years would 
not let them sell it. They think wistfully of their fathers as 
greater men than they are, and look back on their fathers’ time 
as a kind of Omaha Golden Age, which has vanished because, 
they, the sons, are mysteriously a lower order of men. 

No wonder they think so. Today, large fertile areas of 
their reservation have passed into the hands of white owners, 
and good corn is growing on them. Some land remains to 
Omaha individuals and the tribe, but the Omahas, with a few 
magnificent exceptions, do not farm that either. They lease it 
to white farmers and themselves live below subsistence level 
on the lease money. The good frame houses that the Govern- 
ment built for their fathers in the Omaha Golden Age still 
stand on the reservation. Some of them are in excellent repair, 
painted, curtained and cheerful; these have passed into the 
hands of non-Indian farmers along with the land. Others are 
grey for lack of paint, have front steps missing, and broken 
doors; these are the ones which remain in Omaha ownership. 
Most of those who do not live in these decaying farmhouses 
live in rickety little homes in the joyless town which is the 
center of the reservation. 

On the Oglala Sioux reservation in South Dakota people 
live in great poverty in substandard housing, but it can be 
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said that this is so because the land cannot support them and 
there is no industrial employment available to supply wages. 
This cannot be said of the Omahas. Their land, worked by the 
Omahas themselves instead of by white lease-holders, could 
support many of them. In Sioux City and Omaha, which are 
within commuting distance of the reservation, there is employ- 
ment to be had by earnest seekers. Family income would be 
low, but it would be higher than that now obtained from 
leases, Aid to Dependent Children, Old Age Assistance and 
borrowing. 

Hating the social apathy which they themselves recognize, 
not knowing how to extricate themselves from it, most Omahas 
eye outsiders with sullen distrust and fear each other. Those 
they elect to govern them in their own tribal council they turn 
upon savagely. Perhaps, feeling a great need to strike out at 
something, they put people in office in order to have a target 
for their stones. 

There has been no law enforcement on the Omaha reserva- 
tion since 1953 when, under Public Law 280, the responsibility 
for this passed from the federal government to the state of 
Nebraska. The reservation is, literally, lawless. The Omaha 
tribal chairman speaks publicly and often about the desperate 
need for Nebraska to be forced to assume its obligation to its 
Indian taxpayers.* He does not speak, however, about the 
tragic breakdown in human behavior which underlies the law- 
lessness and which no mere law enforcement officer can control. 
He is aware of this breakdown, is working to stay it with all 
his power, but could never bring himself to attribute it publicly 
to his own people. 

Any visitor who spent a week in Macy would feel its im- 
pact. He could not fail to hear the endless, obsessive, ingrown 
gossip about adultery and dishonesty. He could not fail to see 
drunken parents, neglected children, youthful violence some- 
times ending in bloodshed, and deliberate cruelty to animals. 

Those are some of the worst things I found on the Omaha 
reservation. Other people—once again, Government officials 
and some anthropologists—mention something else, in a 
derogatory way but always in private and not directly to the 
Omahas. This is what the Omahas call the Native American 
Church; social scientists, the Peyote Cult. 

Many who have watched the spread of this religious move- 
ment among the tribes are convinced, as I am, that it is a 
search for peace as a means of self-preservation. The Omahas 
who take peyote take it reverently as a Christian sacrament 
which is mystically Indian. The bodily suffering they endure 
they attribute to the demands of God upon His Indian people. 
They probably have not read what historians and anthropolo- 
gists have written about the emergence of their religion at 
the time when the tribes were being herded off the plains 
into military compounds from which there was no escape— 
except the escape, through peyote, of the spirit. Historically, 
peyotism has grown in large part out of the unbearable frustra- 
tions which Indians experience in their daily lives and the 
baffling frequency with which they encounter discouragement 
and rejection. 

There are others, of whom I am not one, who see peyote 
as cause rather than effect—who say that it is the use of peyote 
that has brought the Omahas to social ruin. They blame the 
night-to-dawn services, the brief illusion of quiet well-being, 
and the ensuing days of physical weariness for the Omaha's 
inability to help themselves. The few members of the tribe 
who do not worship in the Native American Church are 
frightened by what they consider to be its effect upon their 


* The Omahas and Winnebagos, alone among the Indian tribes, 
have paid taxes to the county on their trust lands since 1910 and 1916 


respectively. 





people, and yet seem lonely in their own principled self- 
exclusion from a profound experience which their people share. 

That is the Omaha community at Macy, Nebraska, brutally 
exposed in order that it may be seen as those people see it 
who say that its only future is to die out. There are, however, 
other things to be seen at Macy, and I saw them. 

A little over a month ago WE SHAKE HANDS (see 
below) held its program-planning conference at Macy, upon 
the imsistence of the tribal chairman and secretary, who felt 
that nothing ever happened there and it might stir their people 
if something actually did. The conference was held, and I 
cannot say that the Omaha community burst into flower. I can 
say that it reacted strongly and proved that it was indeed alive. 
It did this by simply reacting in the fashion of any normal 
American community when a convention comes to town. It is 
the very normality of the reaction which makes it important. 
Members of the tribal council and tribal members who held no 
office at all bustled around preparing rooms, moving furniture, 
and so forth. Church woment did what country church women 
do so well everywhere from Maine to California: they cooked 
meals for the 70-odd conference delegates and served them 
attractively and graciously. Leaders of two of the factions in 
this faction-riddled place conferred peaceably with each other 
at the conference, and it was obvious that the Omaha men 
could lay aside their distrust of each other when they had to 
work on a program of action for the common good—in this 
case, WE SHAKE HANDS, a race-relations program. 

In other words, the Omaha community, which many in 
and out of government are inclined to give up for losi, proved 
to be very much alive when the WE SHAKE HANDS pro- 
gram-planning conference was held there. Perhaps what made 
the difference to the Omahas was the fact that for the first 
time they felt like part of the United States and the state of 
Nebraska, and not iike a colony of cultural lepers exiled on 
Mars. For the first time in the memory of most of the Omahas 
a major event was held on their reservation, in their com- 
munity. Dr. Ben Reifel, the director of the Aberdeen Area 
Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the area in which Macy 
lies, came to the reservation in person and talked to the Omahas 
in the big voice which has given so much hope to other tribes 
of the region. The Nebraska newspapers, the large ones in 
Omaha and Lincoln and the tiny weeklies published in the 
white towns around the reservation, sent reporters to cover the 
conference, and printed stories about the Omahas and their 
community. How significant this is may be judged from the 
fact that, only a week before, the editor of one of the big 
Lincoln papers asked me, “Where are the Indians in Nebraska 
anyway?” The University of Nebraska sent up to Macy a car- 
load of splendid people who will give their full support to the . 
WE SHAKE HANDS program in that state—who, in brief, 
will prove to the Omahas that they are also fellow-Nebraskans. 

There are other signs of life. A woman was recently ap- 
pointed by the tribal chairman to fill the vacated office of Secre- 
tary on the Tribal Council. She was appointed on the strength 
of her civic-mindedness and reputation for integrity in this 
community whose officeholders usually win position because of 
personal following; moreover, the fact that she is a woman is 
in itself significant, for the Omahas have not previously seen 
a role for women in government. Omaha women present at 
the program-planning conference of WE SHAKE HANDS 


+ Thanks are due Mrs. Marie Canby, Mrs. Alice Cayou, Miss 
Joan Grant, Mrs. Lucy Grant, Miss Barbara Harlan, Mrs. Phyllis Har- 
lan, Mrs. Susan L. Robinson, of the First Reformed Church, and Mrs. 
Mabel Hamilton, Mrs. Mabel Jump, Mrs. Celia McCauley, Miss Alethea 
Parker, Miss Alice Parker, Mrs. Ethel Parker, Mrs. Mabel Robinson 
and Miss Gloria Jean Webster, of the Reformed Latter Day Saints. 
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were fascinated to learn that in other municipalities the League 
of Women Voters has succeeded in forcing candidates to take 
public stands on issues vital to the people; if these women con- 
tinue their political awakening, it seems likely that Omaha 
candidates for tribal office will find tnemselves running on the 
basis of platform instead of personality, and that there will be 
election by secret ballot. Moreover, if the Omaha young people 
execute the plans they drew up at the WE SHAKE HANDS 
program conference, Macy will have a junior Tribal Council, 
passing independent judgment on the issues being decided by 
the adult Tribal Council. 

Finally, but most importantly, the Omaha Tribal Council 
seems to have an increasing sense of accountability to the 
people, and a growing realization that the people’s defeatism 
and suspiciousness are in part the result of the lack of commu- 
nication between them and their elected government. A public 
Tribal Council meeting has been held and others are scheduled, 
at which the Omaha people may question their representatives. 
And there is to be regularly published and distributed through- 
out the reservation a newspaper, The Omaha Tribal Bulletin. 

If the foregoing changes in Omaha political life seem 
elementary, it must be remembered that they and the other 
Plains tribes have had less than 100 years in which to learn 
the democratic process which Europeans have been perfecting 
since the 5th Century B.C. The little Indian community which 
is discovering for itself the methods of free government the 
Athenians invented 2000 years ago may be sick, but it is far 
from dead. 

What is true of social illness and despair at Macy, 
Nebraska is true, in varying degrees, of all of the Indian com- 
munities of the Great Plains, It may even be that Macy is 
singled out only because Margaret Mead fixed the impression 
of it years ago in The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe. 
The Omahas have no monopoly on poverty, lawlessness, 
juvenile delinquency, apathy and frustration—nor have they 
any monopoly on neglect by the federal government and their 
fellow-citizens in the home state. 


There Is a Way 


The forces allied against the continued existence of the 
Great Plains Indian communities are powerful and experienced 
in gaining their ends, but the alliance has two weaknesses. 

One weakness lies in the fact that the. forces—the Interior 
Department and its Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Dakota 
stock-growers—are not indissolubly joined together. It is Con- 
gressional failure to realize that there is any immediacy in the 
Plains Indian problem which militates against the tribes of 
the Dakotas and Nebraska. It is conceivable that the present 
Congress may in its second session enact Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, the American Indian Point IV Program, thereby 
handing the Bureau of Indian Affairs a mandate, which it 
cannot ignore, to carry out community development projects 
in the Plains area. In such case, the organized stock-growers 
will be greatly diminished in their strength. 

The second weakness of the alliance lies in the fact that 
its own members are its only supporters and it has no mean- 
ingful following among the people, Indian or non-Indian. If 
the Indian and non-Indian people of the Dakotas and Nebraska 
are neutral, the Plains Indian communities will indeed succumb. 
But if the Indians and non-Indians of the area are actively 
joined together to assert the community will to survive, there 
will be a counterbalancing force, generated by the people them- 
selves, which probably can win just peace. 

The question is whether the Indian and non-Indian people 
of the Plains states recognize the community will to survive 
and will join together to assert it. 


The Indian leaders of the Great Plains show a rapidly 
increasing awareness of the single meaning—community ex- 
tinction—which underlies most of the Federal, state and local 
issues that arise to bedevil their tribes. This awareness itself 
is an important gain for the Indian communities. In the past, 
Indian leaders probably would have fought the local stock- 
growers without realizing that they must resist at the same 
time the federal policy in Indian Affairs which gave the stock- 
growers license. Today, the more sophisticated young leaders 
of the Midwestern Intertribal Council, all elected officials of 
their tribes, have assigned to their Advisory Committee the 
task of outlining a statement of long-range policy and a pro- 
gram of action for carrying it out. That their policy will be 
premised upon'the right of the Plains Indian communities to 
survive and will demand Federal sponsorship of community 
development plans seems certain. It seems certain because, in 
the course of their discussion of policy and program at their 
July meeting, the tribal delegates voted to ask the Association 
on American Indian Affairs to sponsor at the earliest possible 
date a Plains area workshop on community development. Fol- 
lowing this workshop they propose to discuss Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3 and Federal Indian policy with their Senators and 
Congressmen, and also to take their deepened understanding 
of community development to their tribal members—who are, 
as they point out, voting constituents of the Dakota and 
Nebraska Congressmen. 

It is said above that the survival of the Indian com- 
munities of the Great Plains will in large part depend upon 
the joining together in friendship of the Indians and non- 
Indians of that area. That is not to say that amicable relations 
have not existed between Indian and white Dakotans and 
Nebraskans in the past. The aggregates of individuals that 
comprise the Indian and white communities of the Plains 
states, however, have been isolated and insulaced from each 
other. 


America’s Colonies 


As pointed out in the discussion of the Omaha com- 
munity at Macy, Nebraska, i? Plains Indian communities are 
sick it is because they are lonely. Geographically, they are 
situated in counties and states of the United States, and have 
as their physical neighbors tire adjacent towns of these counties. 
Socially—spiritually, if you will—they exist in no county acd 
in no state, and have no s*ighboring towns. Socially, they are 
as remote from local life as if they were island colonies of 
America, lying beyond som. sea. . 

In fact, historically the Indian communities have been 
colonially ruled, their seli-government restricted and their 
principal governmental reistion being with a remote federal 
agency in Washington. Because of the paternalistic limitations 
upon their home rule, the Indian communities have tended 
to regard all of their prokizms as “the Indian problem” and 
to turn to the Bureau of indian Affairs for the solution of 
troubles which are commen to all communities and not in- 
herently Indian at all. 

This became apparent at a conference on community 
development which was heli by the Aberdeen Area Office of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs last January. In che i1se of a 
panel discussion at that corference, the Plait:3 | 1... partici- 
pants came to the sudden realization that theis communities 
had two distinct sets of problems; znd that these problems had 
two distinct sets of solutions. 

One type of problem, they s.tid, was cl aracteristically 
Indian and had to be solved by recourse to the federal govern- 
ment; the other type was simply American and had to be 
solved by techniques used in other American communities. 
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Among the characteristically Indian problems they listed ques- 
tions involving the trust status of Indian land and treaties. 
Among the simply American and local problems they listed 
juvenile delinquency, discrimination in public places, dis- 
crimination in employment, lack of citizen participation in 
local, state and national elections. 

This realization is powder-packed. It means that Plains 
Indian leaders were seeing their reservations for the first time 
as normal communities of their*counties and states. It means 
that they were realizing that they shared problems and could 
share the solution of problems with the non-Indian communi- 
ties lying around them. 

That there are national, state and local organizations of 
citizens which deal with the very problems which they had 
listed as simply American was new knowledge to the Plains 
leaders at the conference. The League of Women Voters, for 
example, was a group of which they had never heard. 

To representatives of the Association on American Indian 
Affairs who attended the conference a new responsibility be- 
came obvious. As a national citizens’ organization, Indian and 
non-Indian in its own composition, it was clear that the Asso- 
ciation should develop a Great Plains program which would 
1) give the Indians and non-Indians of that region a sense 
of being fellow-citizens in their home counties and states, 
and 2) give the Indian communities access to the local non- 
Indian allies they would need in their struggle to survive as 
communities at all. Accordingly, the program described below 
was undertaken. 


We Shake Hands 


WE SHAKE HANDS is an action. It is an action to 
encourage neighborly relations between Indians and their 
fellow-citizens in the Great Plains. It is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs and is being carried out 
as a program of the Midwestern Intertribal Council. The 
Association has budgeted $15,000 for the first 10 months of 
WE SHAKE HANDS, $5,000 of the sum being contributed 
by The Field Foundation and $10,000 by the Association’s 
individual members. WE SHAKE HANDS is a long-range 
program, and funds for an expanded budget will be sought on 
the basis of the program’s success in its first period of operation. 

The administrative staff of WE SHAKE HANDS consists 
of an Executive Secretary, Mrs. Alfreda Janis of Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, a member of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council; 
and a Nebraska Coordinator, Mrs. Pauline Tyndall of Macy, 
Nebraska, who is Secretary of the Omaha Tribal Council. 

The program of WE SHAKE HANDS was created at a 
program-planning conference held on the Omaha reservation 
at Macy, Nebraska, July 25-26. The list of those who attended 
the conference and participated actively in the formulation of 
the program is presented here, because the local significance 
of the program lies in its being developed by Dakotans and 
Nebraskans and not exported from New York to the Great 
Plains by the Association on American Indian Affairs. An 
incomplete list of those who planned the program follows: 


Allan M. Adams, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Winnebago, Nebraska 
Mrs. H. M. Anderson, South Dakota League of Wonien Voters 


Wesley M. Antes, Agriculture Extension Service, 4-H Clubs, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Harry Batey, Nebraska State Employment Service, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Frank Beaver, Winnebago Tribe, Nebraska 

Robert Bennett, Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Robert Burnette, Rosebud Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 

James Iron Cloud, Oglala Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 

Ralph Copenhave, Walthill, Nebraska 


Wilbur Daniel, First Reformed Church, Macy, Nebraska 

Edwin L. Demery, Relocation Officer, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Simon Looking Elk, Oglala Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 

Andrew Estes, Lower Brule Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 

William O. Farber, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S.D. 


Mrs. John A. Folster, United States Public Health Service, 
Winnebago, Nebraska 


Irene Geurts, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Alfred Gilpin, Omaha Tribe, Nebraska 
Henry Goodjaceps 


E. Robert Haine, M.D., United States Public Health Service, 
Winnebago, Nebraska 


Verna Hall, Crow Creek Tribe, South Dakota 
Dave Hamer, Radio Station KVTV, Sioux City, lowa 


Jim Hamilton, United States Public Health Service, 
Winnebago, Nebraska 


Albert W. Harrington, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, $.D. 
M. D. Hemphill, Plaindealer, Tekamoh, Nebraska 

Lida E. Hinkle, Justice of Peace, Macy, Nebraska 

Hubert Hudgin, M.D., United States Public Health Service 

Wesley R. Hurt, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, $.D . 
Alfreda Janis, Oglela Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 

L. Jennewein, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S.D. 

Sam Jensen, Lincoln Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Clark Johnson, Fort Thompson, S.D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Jones, Sr., Sioux Falls, $.D. 


Barny L. Kinsey, Department of Sociology, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Alf. W. Kraabel, National Lutheran Council, Chicago, Illinois 

James Lake, College of Law, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Amos Lamson, Omaha Tribe, Nebraska 

Mrs. I. E. Larson, Vermillion, $.D. 

Angela Littlebeaver, Winnebago Tribe, Nebraska 

La Verne Madigan, Association on American Indian Affairs, New York 
Raymond W. Marfotte, Relocation Aide, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Mrs. Roy Marshall, Nebraska League of Women Voters 


Paul Meadows, Department of Sociology, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Carrol M. Mickey, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, $.D. 
Mary Jane Mickey, South Dakota League of Women Voters 
Grace Parsons, Crow Creek Tribe, South Dakota 


Eldon Peterson, Nebraska State Employment Service, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Roland Peterson, Radio Station WNAX, Yankton, S.D. 


H. Vaughn Phelps, Extension Division, Jniversity of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Cordelia Porter, Omaha Tribe, Nebraska 

Ben Reifel, Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Melvin Robertson, Sisseton Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 

Hulda Roper, Police Department, Lincoln, Nebraska 

George Sancha, Nebraska State Employment Service, Fremont, Nebraska 
W. A. Schindler, State Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Austin Schneider, Radio Station KVTV, Sioux City, Iowa 

F. A. Schweizer, Superintendent of Schools, Winnebago, Nebraska 
Walter E. Spilker, Agriculture Extension Service, Lincoln, Nebraska 
C. J. Springer, Omaha Tribe, Nebraska 

Leonard Springer, American Legion Commander, Macy, Nebraska 
Mrs. Homer P. Smith, Nebraska League of Women Voters 

Mrs. E. W. Sterling, South Dakota League of Women Voters 


L. E. Stoneback, Placement Supervisor, State Employment Service, 
Aberdeen, S.D. 


Francis B. Thompson, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Winnebago, Nebraska 
J. W. Thompson, Lower Brule Sioux Tribe, South Dakota 
L. P. Towle, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Pine Ridge, S.D. 
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Maxine Tyndall, Omaha Tribe, Nebraska 
Pauline Tyndall, Omaha Tribe, Nebraska 
Melvin Walker, Indian Affairs Secretary, Urban League, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Moses Wechesler, Pine Ridge, S.D. 
Gloria Wells, Crow Creek Tribe, S.D. 
Lloyd R. Wilson, Agriculture Extension Service, Brookings, S.D. 


John F. Younger, Brookings State 4-H Club, Agriculture Extension 
Service, Brookings, S.D. 


The program of WE SHAKE HANDS for its first 10 
months is intentionally limited and local, in order that its force 
may be spent in areas immediately bordering the reservations 
where neighborly relations are most needed, and in order that 
the effect of the program may be measured by teams which the 
Universities of South Dakota and Nebraska will send into the 
field for that purpose. 

The limited, local program will be carried out by two sets 
of inter-racial committees, one set in South Dakota and one set 
in Nebraska, each committee having Indian and non-Indian 
co-chairmen. The committees, with their officers and scheduled 
activities, are as follows: 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Nebraska Co-chairmen: 


Mrs. Roy Marshall, Nebraska League of Women Voters, 
8556 Woolworth, Omaha 

Mrs. Angela Littlebeaver, Winnebago Tribal Council, 
Winnebago 


South Dakota Co-chairmen: 


Mrs. H. M. Anderson, South Dakota League of Women Voters 
Mrs. Verna Hall, Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, Crow Creek 


Objective: 
To establish branches of the League of Women Voters in the 


counties in which reservations are located, the membership of 
these branches to be Indian and non-Indian. 


Method: 


The Nebraska and South Dakota co-chairmen with the coopera- 
tion of the WE SHAKE HANDS staff members in their re- 
spective states will schedule meetings of 25 or more Indian and 
non-Indian women who are interested in establishing LWV 
branches in their counties. A representative of the state board of 
the LWV will address each of these meetings, setting forth the 
policies and regulations of the organization. Following these 
meetings, the groups will work to fulfill the requirements for 
LWYV affiliation. 


MEN’S COMMITTEE 


Nebraska Co-chairmen: 


Professor Paul Meadows, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Mr. Alfred W. Gilpin, Chairman, Omaha Tribal Council, 
Macy 


South Dakota Co-chairmen: 
Dr. Wesley Hurt, Institute of Indian Studies, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion 
Mr. Melvin Robertson, Chairman, Sisseton Sioux Tribal Council, 
Sisseton 
Objectives: 


To establish in each reservation community a Speakers Bureau, 
which will provide speakers to schools and organizations in near- 
by non-Indian communities; promote engagements for these 
speakers; and invite s rs from neighboring communities to 
address reservation audiences. 

To establish in each reservation community a tribal employment 
officer, who will, cooperating with the local representative of the 
state Employment Service, 1) serve as the channel through which 
job-orders are placed on the reservation; and 2) instruct all who 


are placed in off-reservation employment in the obligations of 
the employee to his employer as well as to the tribe whose am- 
bassador he is. 


Method: 


The WE SHAKE HANDS staff members will cooperate with 
tribal chairmen in assembling lists of speakers and subjects from 
the various reservations of their states; will prepare publicity and 
distribute it in cooperation with local newspaper editors. Speakers 
will speak without fee, but organizations which they address will 
be asked to pay expenses. 

The role of tribal employment officer will be clarified through 
actual testing on the Rosebud Sioux and Crow Creek Sioux reser- 
vations, under the supervision of the chairmen of those tribes. 
These chairmen will report their experiences to the WE SHAKE 
HANDS staff members, who will then cooperate with them in 
extending the experience to other reservations in Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 


YOUTH COMMITTEE 


Nebraska Co-chairmen: 


Miss Maxine Tyndall, Omaha Tribe, Macy 
Other to be appointed 


South Dakota Co-chairmen: 


Mr. Simon Looking Elk, Oglala Sioux Tribe, 
Pine Ridge 
Other to be appointed 


Objectives: 


To add to the Youth Committee on each reservation a young 
adult who will serve as Youth Committee Adviser. 

To establish in cooperation with the Youth Committee Adviser 
a Junior Speakers Bureau, which will develop lists of young 
speakers and subjects on which they will talk, these lists to be 
made available to the Men’s Committee in order that they may 
be publicized with the lists of the adult Speakers Bureau. 

To promote joint meetings of Indian and non-Indian youth 
groups in reservation areas. 

To work for the establishment of Youth Day on the various 
reservations, in order that the position of youth may be drama- 
tized and the reservation youth groups kept active. 

In Nebraska, to organize Indian and non-Indian young people of 
the reservation counties into a First Voters League, which will 
meet monthly to study local community, tribal and county gov- 
ernment, and encourage young voters to participate in local com- 
munity, tribal and county elections. 

In Nebraska, to organize a Junior Tribal Council, to gain political 
experience by meeting regularly to consider agenda being con- 
sidered by the adult tribal council. 


Method: 


The WE SHAKE HANDS staff members will cooperate with 
the youth groups on the various reservations in obtaining the 
voluntary service of a Youth Committee Adviser. 

The WE SHAKE HANDS staff members, the Youth Committee 
Advisers and Youth Committee co-chairmen will cooperate in 
developing lists of speakers which may be added to the lists of 
speakers assembled by the Men’s Committee. 

The Youth Committee Advisers and youth group leaders on the 
reservations will promote opportunities for joint meetings and 
programs with non-Indian youth groups in reservation counties. 
Youth Committee Advisers and youth group leaders will coop- 
erate with Dr. Carrol Mickey of the Institute of Indian Studies, 
University of South Dakota, who will take the initiative in pro- 
moting the establishment of Youth Day. 


In Nebraska, the WE SHAKE HANDS staff member, the youth 

group leader, and the University of Nebraska will cooperate in 

: waa of a First Voters’ League and a Junior Tribal 
ncil. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


Nebraska Co-chairmen: 


Dr. H. Vaughn Phelps, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


Dr. Robert Elwood, Chadron State Teachers College, 
Chadron 
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South Dakota Co-chairmen: 
Mr. Nelson Clay, Flandreau Indian School, 
Flandreau 
Mr. John Artichoker, Jr., University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 
Objectives: 


To assess study material on and classroom presentation of the 
American Indian in the public schools of Nebraska and South 
Dakota, in order to establish the need for more effective aids to 
student, teacher and public understanding. 


To pores such study material in instances in which that can 
be done by the committee itself, and in other instances to recom- 
mend its preparation to the state education departments or to the 
Association on American Indian Affairs. 

Method: 


The educators who are members of the Public Information Com- 
mittee will initiate and carry through the program, informing 
the WE SHAKE HANDS staff of their progress. 


NEws COMMITTEE 
Nebraska Co-chairmen: 
Mr. Earl Dyer, City Editor, Lincoln Star, Lincoln 
Mr. Chet Longstein, Editor, Walthill Citizen, Walthill 
South Dakota Co-chairmen: 


Florence Ronald, Publisher, Mitchell Republic, Mitchell 
Other to be appointed 


Objectives: 


To assist WE SHAKE HANDS staff in the preparation of and 
distribution of press, radio, and television releases about the 
WE SHAKE HANDS Program; to promote newspaper articles 
and radio and television programs designed to encourage neigh- 
borly Indian-white relations. 


ARTS COMMITTEE 


This committee will be established under the direction of Dr. 
Ella Deloria, principal of St. Elizabeth’s School at Wakapala, S.D., 
and member of the Board of Directors of the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs. It will produce an intercultural pageant depicting 
the common history of the Indian and non-Indian people of the Great 
Plains. The pageant will be written by a major writer; it is hoped that 
a New York theatrical producer can be interested in its staging; and 
it will feature Indian dances and western folk dances on the same pro- 
gram. It is proposed that the pageant, which will be shown in the 
second year of WE SHAKE HANDS, shall tour the Plains states as 
part of the race-relations program, and other sections of the country 
in the interests of public education. 
NOTE: WE SHAKE HANDS will mark the end of its first period 
and the start of its second in the Spring of 1958 by holding a large 
Plains area conference which will be open to all Indian and non-Indian 
citizens of the Dakotas and Nebraska. 


The insignia of WE SHAKE HANDS is a pin, hand- 
beaded on the Oglala Sioux Reservation, showing crossed peace- 
pipes. It sells for $2.00 and may be ordered from Mrs. Alfreda 
Janis, Executive Secretary, WE SHAKE HANDS, Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota. 

Future newsletters will report upon this action. 


We Believe 


—that there has developed a public revulsion against the ruinous, anti-democratic Indian policies of the last few years. We know 
that thoughtful members of Congress are greatly disturbed. We have real hope that the time has come when we can do better than 
merely fight and block what is bad, when we can join in a strong, broadly-based demand for a genuinely American, democratic 
Indian policy. At the heart of that policy, ler me emphasize, must be the principle that Indians have as great a right to survive in 
communities, if they so wish, as they have to survive as individuals. An individual can physically survive, after all, in a Siberian 
slave camp, in a Hungarian jail, as an exile, or at the bottom of an American big-city slum. It is not such mere continued breathing 
that America promises her children, but something infinitely more complex, a texture of satisfactions, pride, tradition, achievement, 
fellowships, that add up to a life worth living, a way of life worth fighting for. It is this that we must make possible for Indians 
as for all Americans. 

OLIVER LAFARGE, President 

Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 

Annual Report, April 11, 1957 





